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No. 27 BOSTON, NOVEMBER 24, 1830. Vox, TY, 
_— ‘childless and a widower, ere he had reached his! ped in West Chester, at a relation’s house, and in 


twenty-eighth year, vis 
Mr. Roslin introduced Brandon to his daughter, | 


(and as it afierwards appeared, cherished within 


—_——— _ - —_——— = 
THE GRAVE OF THE REFUGEE’S DAUGHTER. 
Founded on Fact. himself a hope that one day he might be able to 
In a retired corner of a farm in the neighbour- cali him his son. He used every means in his pow- 
hood of West Chester, you may probably have seen, | €! to engage the affection of his friend, and at 
and been surprised to find in that place, rearing ‘length he so far succeeded, as to prevail on her to’ 
their marble tops above the green herbage that sur- | become his wile. They were married, and but that 
rounds them, two stones that mark the spot where | Sometimes Brandon while sitting by her would re- | 
a fellow creature “lies mouldering in the dust.” | late the virtues of his former wile and their inno- | 
This is the grave of Jane Roslin—The story of | cent offspring, who, he said, 2re now slumbering 
her life as I have lately had it related to me, is at in the grave, till Jane’s eyes we. id fill with tears at 
once interesting and romantic, and were the pen | the recital, they were to all appearance happy. A; 
of a Scott or a Cooper to relate it, might vie in| year had passed away, and within that time Mr, 
beauty and interest, with those of Elizabeth Tem- | Roslin had been numbered with the dead. <A few 
ple or Jeannie Deans. She was the daughter of a | days after the funeral of her father, Jane and her. 
wealthy citizen, who resided near this place. Her husband were sitting before the door of their dwell- 
mother died while she was yet in infancy, and be- jing, enjoying the beautiful prospect before them. | 
fore she was conscious of a mother’s worth. The | [t was the evening of a calm summer day.—The 
only child of a kind and indulgent father, she was | last rays of the setting sun were just gilding the, 
reared in ease and affluence, and the spring time of | tops of the lofty hills within their view, and all ha- | 
her life had almost passed away before she knew what | tute seemed slowly retiring to rest. While con- | 
jtwasto weep. But the sun of prosperity does not | templating this beautiful scenery, they were inter- | 
always shine ; and if her youth heretofore had been | tepted by the approach of a Jad, who presented Mr. | 
superlatively happy, it only operated on a mind like , Brandon with a letter. ‘* A letter for me, my bey,” 
hers, totally ignorant of sorrow, to make the stroke | said he, “and from whom ?” 
of affliction more heavy. At the age of eighteen | ‘I do not know,” answered the boy ; “ a gentle- | 
years, when all the faculties of mind were expand- | Man passing through the town, gave it to me, and | 
ed, when every capacity for pleasure and enjoyment | fequested me to deliver it to you.” 
was at its height, she found herself alone, and almost | Mr. Brandon gave him a piece of money, and 
friendless in the world. Her father, like many oth- | he departed. After the boy had gone, he broke 
ers at that time, deluded by empty promises and | the seal of the letter and read it to himself. He | 
specious hopes held out by the emissaries of the | appeared much agitated—the blood rose to his} 
British Government, had in the very midst of the | cheeks, and he immediately folded the paper and 
brave and successful struggles, at that time made | placed it carefully in his pocket. His wife was 
for our national independence, deserted from the surprised. She begged of him to let her see the 
ranks of his countrymen and brothers in arms, and | letter, or to read the contents to her.—'This he re- 
had gone, recreant traitor, to assist their enemies | fased—but smiled as he said: “ No, no, my dear, 
to oppress and overpower them. His daughter, | you must not read it.” She was not satisfied—she 
feeling the love of her country and the admiration feared that something more than ordinary had hap- 
of its sons, on the one hand, and the dire oppres- | pened—and she felt that, as his wife, she ought to 
sion of the British nation on the other—her bosom | know it. She was hurt at his want of confidence, 
glowing with the ardor of a patriot, warm in the and told him of it—but he still obstinately refused 
cause of her native land, could never be induced | to let her see the letter. ‘They retired to bed, and 
to follow him. She scorned the villains who had | a8 soon as she discovered her husband to be asleep, 
seduced her parent—yet she still lored, tenderly | she arose, and taking the letter from his pocket, read 
loved her father. jit. But she had scarcely finished reading, when 
Time rolled away. ‘The theatre of war and car- | she fell senseless on the floor. The noise of her 
Fas became more distant, and Chester County, | fall awoke her husband; and he discovered, but 
ich had some time before been the scene of ac- | too late, the cause of her illness. She had read the 
tion and the field of slaughter, became quiet as be- | fatal letter! She had there discovered that she on- 
fore, Again the farmer returned to his field, and | ly shared {his heart, if he loved her at all. It was 
the mechanic to his vocation. Again the merry | Written by his former wife, and she therein ‘im- 
whistle of the ploughman, as he turned up the fur- plored him to return, and succour her and his friend- 
rows of the land he could then proudly call his own, less starving children.” 
was heard among the hills. When Miss Roslin (for we can no longer call 
The enemy had been beaten. Washington and her Mrs. Brandon,) recovered from her swoon, Bran- 
his brave veterans had shown upon the plains of | don was leaning over her, and endeavouring by the 
Yorktown, to the Britisn nation, and to the world, kindest and inost endearing words and manner to 
that God protects the right. Her father returned | Soothe her. But the deed was done. The mys- 
tohis native place ; and though the finger of shame | tery was solved.—She was no longer his wife. He 
was ofien pointed at him when he passed, no heavi- | tried to persuade her that the letter was forged : 
et punishment was ever visited upon him for his | but she only answered—‘‘ Go, O William! go to 
treason. But he returned not alone. Inthe same | your wife and children!” He laid her on the bed, 
company with him while engaged in the British | Where she continued until morning weeping over 
service, was a young Carolinian, a refugee like | her misfortune. But she spoke not to him again; 
himself. Their duties were the same, and while | 4nd when the morning dawned she arose and put- 
in the service they beeamggimmediately attached to | ting on her hat she left the house and him forever. 
each other. "? Many years after these events, when returning 
Mr. Brandon (for that was the Carolinian’s name, ) from Philadelphia in the stage, I was charmed with 
said he had married in early life, and had been the manners and conversation of one female in the 
blessed with an affectionate partner and several | Company.—She informed us that she was the wife 
promising children. But all these pledges of affec- | Of a wealthy merchant in Philadelphia, and was re- 
tion had been carried off at one fell swoop, by a turning to Chester county, to escape the yellow fe- 
Violent attack of the yellow fever, and he was left | ver, then raging violently in that city. She stop- 


NARRATIVE. 








the course of a few days was attacked by that 
dreadful disorder which she left her home and her 
family to escape, and fell a victim to its deleterious 
effects. The inhabitants, fearful of contagion, bu- 
ried her in the spot I have before designated, and 
surrounded her grave with a neat stone wall, the 
relics of which, mouldering away under the hard 
hand of time, are still remaining, and mark the spot 
where repose the ashes of the Refugee’s Daugiiter. 
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e For the Youth’s ‘Companion. 
“FATHER SAYS TWILL DO ME GOOD.” 
“ Why are you not as good to me, papa, as Mr. 

Johnson is to his son Mark?” said Samuel Davis to 

his father. 


“Am I not as good to you, child? Don’t I al- 


| ways teach you to do what is right, and shun what 


is wicked? Don’t I always read to you the word 
of God, and endeavour to explain it in such a man- 
ner as will be both profitable and instructive? now 
tell me, child, wherein Mr. Johnson is better to 
his son tin IT am to you.” 

‘“‘] don’t mean that you don’t learn me all you 
can, Pa, for I know you try to make me improve 
all the time; but you don’t carry me to the theatre 
and to the shows. And Mark told me to-day, that 


| his father slways mixes and drinks what he call- 


ed delightful toddy ; and he never fails of leaving 
a good deal in the glass for Mark. Now, Pa, you 
never give me any of this, and I should think you 
might just as well get some for me, as Mr. Johnson 
for his son.” 

“But do you know, child, what that is, which he 
puts in the glass to drink? It is brandy or rum, a 
slow and sure poison. When you asked me yester- 
day what made Mr. J.’s face lock so red and so 
bloated, I told you it was ardent spirits; and you 
said you would not look so for all the world. Now 
if I were to give this poison to you, and get you in 
the habit of using it, you might never forsake it; 
and when you grow up you might look quite as bad 
as Mark’s father, and like him be unwelcome in all 
respectable society.” 

“But I never would drink but little, Pa.” 

* So Elisha Weymouth'said, when he was young, 
and now you frequently see him led to his weeping 
wife by those who take pity upon him, who take 
him from the street where he is often in danger of 
being run over by carts or trampled on by horses.’’ 

“ Do tell me a little about the early part of his 
life, will you, Pa?” 

“Twill, my son. It was a short time after I 
completed my twenty-first year that I first saw 
Elisha. His father was leading him through the bu- 
rying ground, and conversing about the friends of 
his youth, who had forever passed away from the 
scenes of time. Elisha appeared affected, and 
spoke but little; I was much pleased with his ap- 
pearance, and asked his father’s permission to let 
him frequently visit our house. He ¢onsented, and 
long after that Elisha was a constant visiter of ours. 
One day he said to me, “ Do you know how good 
gin and sugar is?” I told him I knew how bad it 
was, yet I could not persuade him thet, it was not 
beneficial. ‘* Father says it will do me good,” said 
Elisha, ‘“‘ and always leaves me some in the glass 
when he has done drinking.” Then I advised him 
not to touch another drop; that it might be the 
cause of his ruin—but, “ Father says twill do me 
good,” was his reply. And I often spoke to Mr. 
Weymouth of the dangerous consequences, and the 
end to which the course he was pursuing with his 
son was liable to lead, and advised him as a friend 
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to forsake this dangerous practice. ‘ But,” says|one waded out and ran away to tell his mother. | several islands, have embraced Christianity, how 
he, ‘‘ my son has but a little, and a spoonful of rum | And I dare say the big boy was sorry for his cou-| different is the case! This horrid eustom is abol- 


and water won't hurt any one.” 


my endeavours to stay the spread of the evil proved | on his return home. 


unavailing, and I said nothing farther about it to 
him or his son, 


1 found that all | duct, for I suppose he was corrected by his parents | ished, children are saved, formed into schools, and 


instructed in God’s holy word, and the way to his 


Youthful readers, if you knew how old people |kingdom. “ The Bible,” says Mr. Ellis, “ has been 


dislike to see your behaviour, I guess you would | the basis of the greater part of instruction given jn 


‘When Elisha was fourteen years old, I have | scamper well whenever you saw us pass, if you had | the schools, but not to the exclusion of other branch. 
often known him to spend all his pocket money for | any intention of imposing upon those younger than | es of knowledge. And as itrespects the spiritual 


spirit; and stay away from his parents neariy a| yourselves. 
mine, an old man, said the other day ? 


whole day, until the effects of the liquor had sub- 
sided. is father did but little to check the spread- 


But what do you think a friend of|improvement of the rising generation, sabbath 
It is what| schools are the most interesting and encouraging 
I am really ashamed of; but I will tell you, to let| part. The scholars are the same as in the day 


ing evil, intimating that in a few years his son | you know that we are not perfect, but often err. schools. Each class is under the care of a native 
> 


would be ashamed and know better than to enter a 
grog shop to call for a glass of rum! But he ts not 
now ashamed to drink ; nor has he ever been since 
he was quite a youth. Elisha has followed his fath- 
er and his mother to the grave, and but few are 
now left to mourn his early vices, and sound the 
fearful alarm in his ears. Day by day he goes un- 
concerned and thoughtless, with no apprehensions 
of that future wo, which is pronounced by the un- 
erring pen of inspiration, as the reward of every 
drunkard. I have often attempted to say a word 
to him, but he hurries away from me like one pur- 
sued by a wild beast.” 

* Now, child, do you wish me to mix drink, and 
give you that which has brought poor Elisha Wey- 
mouth to his miserable condition ?” 

‘No, papa, no! I thank you for never giving 
me a drop; and [ will never drink it as long as I 
live.” 

‘* Always shun those who wouid lead the young 
and unthinking to the haunts of dissipation. Nev- 
er associate with them, and be careful of the first 
drop ; for it has proved to thousands one drop too 
much.” 

“‘ Does Mr. Johnson ever get drunk, Pa?” 

*«T never saw him so; but he is one of those 
men whom the world calls temperate or moderate 
drinkers. He does full as much injury to society 
by his daily drams, as though he were continually 
reeling through the streets and tumbling down at 
his own door.” 

* How does he do as much hurt as a real drunk- 
ard?” 

 T will tell you: ask Weymouth why he does 
not leave off drinking, and he will point youto Mr. 
Johnson, as a man of good standing in society, and 
of much influence ; when he leaves off, then there’s 
time enough for me, he will reply. Ask any who 
drink to excess, and they will point you to these 
semi-drunkards, as a plea for their using strong 
drink.” 

QO then I'll never touch a drop of rum, or spirits 
of any kind; and I thank you, papa, for not doing 





upon by the wealthy ;) press them down 


He is a man of considerable influence, and has|insructer; but they are not satisfied with attendin 
many people under him: and in reference to one} merely during the school hours, but exercise an af. 
who is often employed about his work, a poor per- | fectionate care over them during the week. 

son, he said—‘‘ The only way to get along is to| 
put them down! (meaning other poor people also, | little class into some retired spot, in ene of the val. 
who wish to speak a word or two for themselves, | leys behind the settlement, to talk to each individ. 
now and then, and who do not want to be imposed | ual, and pray with them. Their labours have not 
and | been in vain. Several children and young persons 
when you get them down, keep them there !—nev-| have died, leaving behind them a testimoney that 


er let them rise ; if you do, then your influence over | they have gone to be with Christ; and others at an 
them is lost !” 


Frequently, one of these teachers will take her 


early age have been admitted members of the Chris. 


Now this was actually the language of a man, | tian church, 


who is well half past the meridian of life. 


And| ‘There are annual examinations of the schools, 
when I heard it, you will naturally suppose I was| and at the same time a feast given to the children, 
displeased, very much so; for I was well acquaint-| At one of these, held in the island of Huahine, the 


ed with the one to whom he had particular refer- | large chapel there was nearly filled with spectaters, 
ence. 


The school contained between four and five hund- 


Now will you try, my young friends, to love your| red children. Several of each class were examin. 


those who are weaker than yourselves. 


tinually float above your path, 
Portland. ‘ 


neighbours, and never attempt to domineer over|ed: among the rest was a little boy seven or eight 

And if aj years old, with a little fringed mat wound round his 
neighbour is poor, don’t “ bear him down,” but| waist, and a light scarf thrown over the shoulder; 
imitate the Saviour, and lift him from his condition | who stood up on a form, and repeated aloud two or 
if it be in your power: and instead of heaping coals | three chapters of one of the gospels, and answered 
of fire on your heads, the banner of love will con-|a variety of questions; and went through the whole 
py. €. -¢. 


with scarcely one mistake. This was the case with 
several on that occasion. The children then had 











by me as Mr. Johnson does by his son, for I see 
that even a little strong drink may eventually be | 
one’sruin. I will never go where it is, and I shall 
never want it.” 

** Be determined to resist every allurement, and | 
go not into the tempter’s path. ‘Thus you will 
gain the favour of all the virtuous and pious; and 
will have the approbation of your cunscience that 
in this instance at least you depart from iniquity.” 

Poriland. D. C. C. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BIG BOY AND LITTLE ONE, 

“ Record that incident,” said a friend who was 
passing me the other evening, and who knew I oft- 
en kept a minute of trifling occurrences, which no 
other person would think of again. 

Bat I had recorded it—I placed it on my mind, 
and I will now copy it for the instruction of others. 

A big boy and a little one were playing together 
on one of our neatly paved side-walks, just after the 
six-days fog and rain had passed away, when it 
entered the big boy’s head to drag the little one in- 
to the mud which was pretty deep in the streets, 
which all the Boston lads must remember are not 
paved like theirs. The younger boy cried bitterly, 
but what did it avail? nothing—for he was deep in 
the mire, & the great one stood upon the clean, dry 
walk, laughing as loud as he conld, until the little 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


“== | rewards, of different books, in their native language, 


delivered ‘to them by Mr. Barff, the missionary 





From the Child’s Magazine. 

TAHITIAN CHILDREN AND SCHOOLS, 

“The dark places of the earth,” that is, places 
not enlightened by the gospel, “are full of the 
habitations of cruelty.” ‘This cruelty used to show 
itself in ‘Tahiti and the other South sea islands, by 
parents murdering their own little infants. 
Ellis, in a book called Polynesian Researches, says, 
that the first missionaries who went there published 
it as their opinion that not less than two thirds of 
the children born were so murdered. ‘* We have 
been acquainted,” says he, ‘with a number of 
parents who, according to their own confession, 
and the testimony of their friends and neighbours, 
have inhumanly taken away the lives of four, six, 
eight, or ten children; and some even a greater 
number, A female who often washed our linen had | med a circle on one side. the girls on the i 
| destroyed five or six; and another who lived near ' 
us had been the mother of eight, and had saved only 
one!’ Mr. Nott, another missionary, stated, that 
| he did not recollect having, in the course of the 
thirty years he had spent in the South sea islands, 
known a female under the system of heathenism 
that prevailed there, who had not imbrued her 


hands in the blood of het own offspring. 


The following is the confession of a chief :—“ I 


there. 

After the public examination, the children walk. 
ed in the same order in which they were accustom. 
ed to go from the school to the chapel, to a rising 
ground near the governor’s house, where the chiefs 
had provided an entertainment for them. About 
three hundred boys sat in classes on the grass, on 


Mr. | the right hand side of the rising ground, each teach- 


er at the head of his class. On the left hand, about 
two hundred girls were arranged in the same man- 
ner. A plentiful repast was prepared, which was 
carved and handed to them as they sat on the green 
turf. In the centre, tables were spread for the 
chiefs, and the parents and friends of the children. 
Before the assembly departed, Mr. Ellis gave an 
address to the parents, teachers, and children: 
when he concluded, they all stood up ; the boysfor- 


and sang alternately the verses of a hymn i 
native language; after which one of the tea¢ 
offered up a short prayer. 

Towards the evening of the day, the children 
walked two and two, hand in hand, from one end 
of the settlement to the other, preceded by the flag 
belonging to the schools. ‘The flags of the schools 
of different stations are various: some are of white 











was a mighty chief; the spot on which we are now 
assembled was by me made sacred for myself and 
family ; my family was large, but I alone remain ; 
all have died in the service of Satan; they knew 
not this good word’¢the gospel) which I have been 
spared to see; my heart is longing for them, and 
often says within me, ‘O that they had not died so 
soon!’ My crimes are great; I am the father of 
nineteen children; all of them I have murdered. 
Now my heart longs for them: had they been spar- 
ed, they would have been men and women, learning 
and knowing the word of the trueGod. But whilst 
I was thus destroying them, no one, not even my 
cousin, (pointing to the king,) stayed my hand, or 
said, ‘Spare them.’ Noone said, ‘ The good word, 
the true word is coming; spare your children ;’ 


native cloth, and the word “ Hosanna,” in scarlet, 
is printed on them; the one at Huahine was ol 
fine blue cloth, with a white dove and olive branch 
in the centre, and underneath the angels’ song, 
(Luke ii, 14,) as the motto of the school; another 
was of light wove cloth, with this sentiment on It, 
“Life and blessing to the reigning family, and long 
be this peaceful reign !” 
as they passed along would sing, ‘ Long be this 
peaceful reign!” or any other motto that might be 
on the banner. 
At a meeting in Rai 

of pier built in the seays 


Sometimes the children 


a, in 1824, held on akind 
hundred children were 


assembled to partake of the feast provided for them. 
The boys afterwards delivered public addresses. 
How great the change! Had it not been for Chris 











and now my heart is repenting, is weeping for 


them.” 


But now, since the inhabitants of Tahiti, and of 


tianity, Mr. Williams questions whether one fourth 
of these would have been living. And all this 's 
done by the gospel among a savage people, accus 
tomed to the most cruel and barbarous idolatry. 
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| have extracted this short account for my young 
readers, first, to make them thankful that they live 
where the gospel is known, and religious instruc- 
tion is given; and, secondly, to stir them up to be 
diligent, lest Tahitian children rise up in judgment 
and condemn them. How wise, how pious, how 
obedient to their parents, ought Sunday school 
children to be, in all things setting a good example ! 
[Child’s Magazine. 


unprofitable boy, receive with them a crown of glo-| 
ry, and be called to sit down at his right hand? Or} 
must you go away in shame and bitter agony, to the | 
place where those who wasted their time here, 
spend a long eternity in fruitless sorrow and des- 
pair ?” 

Let all little boys and girls think of this, and de- 
termine with God’s help to learn to be useful. 

[W. S. S. Messenger. 
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DOING NOTHING. 
“Tn useful acts and healthful play 
Let my first hours be past, 
That 1 may give for every day 
Some good account at last.” 

“Qh dear! how tired I am:” said little John; 
and he stretched his arms above his head and yawn- 
ed so loud that his mother who was sitting at her 
work almost started. 

“What have you been doing, John,” said she, 
“which has tired you so much 2” 

“Oh I have been playing some, and then here I 
have been sitting a quarter of an hour.” 

“Doing nothing ;” said his mother. 

“ Well mother, what could I do? 
boy as ! cannot do any thing.” 

“Let us see;” said his mother, “ you are eight 
years old. Shall I tell you of children, as young 
as you are, who have made themselves very useful ?” 

“Yes ma’am,” said John; and he sat down by 


Such a little 


Shis mother to listen. 


» “There was once,” said his mother, ‘‘a little 
boy named John Baily. He had a very wicked 
father, but a good mother who feared God ; and she 
taught little John to serve and love him too. This 
litle boy loved to pray, and as his father never 
prayed to God in the family, his mother used to call 
upot John to lead when they kneeled down before 
God every morning and evening. One day his fath- 
er overheard him, and he was so filled with shame at 
hearing his little boy then eleven years old, perform- 
ing the duty which he had wickedly neglected, 
that he began to see how bad he had been, and 
through God's grace he turned from his evil ways, 
aid prayed himself. ‘This little boy was afterwards 

the Rev. John Baily. 

Another little boy named Richard Terry, when 
he was but eight years old, began to serve God. 

This little child did not yawn and stretch and get 
tired because he was doing nothing. ‘here lived 
in his father’s house an old woman who was more 
than seventy years of age, and had lived asa servant 
inthe family forty years. Richard for a long time 
before her death used to go constantly into her sick 
roof, and read the Bible and talk to her and pray 
ith he She was a good old woman, and it was 
thelp and comfort to her. Oh! what a love- 
it it must be, to see a little child sitting by 
bed of the poor and aged, and reading and 
talking to them of Christ! ‘ And do you not think 
John,” said his mother, “ that you would be much 
happier if you were like these children ?” 

Iwill tell you of another useful little boy. A 
gentleman who was walking out near Manchester 
it England, one night, heard voices from behind 
some bushes. As he came nearer, he heard a 
thild’s voice repeating A, B, C, and an old man 
“ying the letters after him. It was a little boy 
tacking his grandfather to read. 

I could tell you of more little children who have 
been useful in doing kind actions for the poor and 
sick, and in helping their fathers and mothers. 


=a 
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«count to God. 


Oh! how sorry you will feel on your death bed, 
think of only this one quarter of an hour wasted. 


y On my death bed, mother?” said John. 


"ety Soon 
of Christ. 


Achild is not allowed by God to waste his time 
‘ly more than a grown person, and for all this time 
Mwhich you are doing nothing, you must give an 


es indeed, my dear boy, you must soon die. 
our life is passing away minute by minute, and 
you must stand before the judgment seat 
Oh! how will you stand there among 


ROBERT BOYLE, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Rorerr Boye was born in Ireland, two hund- 
ted years ago. When he was eight years old, he 
went to school to a very good teacher; and he then 
learned some good habits, which he never afterward 
forgot. It isa great blessing for children to have 
good teachers ; for if they rememher anything, they 
will remember, all their lives, whatthey are taught 
when they are young. And that is what Solomon 
means, when he says, in the twenty-second chapter 
of the book of Proverbs, ‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 

When Robert Boyle was twelve years of age, his 
father put him under the care of a French gentle- 
man, and sent him to travel over Europe. He 
went to France, and Switzerland, and Italy. He 
spent a great many hours, every day, in reading, 
and in studying to understand what he read. He 
also became a very learned and very great man. 
He was even placed at the head of a society of the 
most learned men in England, called the Royal 
Society. All that is strange, and all that is useful, 
in air, or fire, or earth, or water, he thought of and 
he studied. For this reason, Doctor Boerhaave, 
one of the most pious physicians that ever lived, 
has said—* Boyle was the ornament of his age and 
country. Which of his writings shall I praise? 
Allofthem!” He became a great man by reading, 
by studying to understand what he read, and by 
thinking of what was strange or usefol in every 
thing he saw. 

And he was also a good man. I have told you, 





that when he was twelve years old, he travelled in | 
France, and Switzerland, and Italy. And when he | 
was in Switzerland, scmething happened to him 
that was very wonderful. One night, about twelve 
o’clock, he awoke out of a deep sleep, and he was 
dreadfully frightened. He saw the lightning flash 
every minute. He heard the thunder burst, like the 
firing of a thousand cannons. The wind roared, 
as if it wished to drown the noise of the thunder; 
and the rain poured from the black clouds, as if it 
wished to quench the flashes of the lightning. Oh! 
it was dreadful to see those flashing fires, and hear 
that roaring wind and bursting thunder! It seem- 
ed to be the day of judgment. Robert Boyle shud- 
dered to think of it, for he was not ready to die: 
he was not ready to stand before the judgment seat 
of Christ. And you ought to think, reader, that 
when the day of judgment comes, if you are not 
ready, you too will shudder like Robert Boyle; for 
it isa dreadful thing to die unprépared. 

In the midst of the thunder and lightning, Robert 
Boyle solemnly promised before God, that if he liv- 
ed through that night, he would speak and act, ever 
after like a child of God and a Christian. And he 
did live through that night. The storm passed 
away before the morning; the sun arose ; and the 
sky was clear and lovely. Robert Boyle never for- 
got that night; and he never forgot his promise. 
He thought, every day, of God, and Christ, and 
religion. And the more he thought of them, the 
more he loved to think of them. One day, alad of 
his own age said to him, “ Boyle, how I wish I 
could go on and sin as much as I please, and only 
be sure of having time at Jast to repent on my death 
bed.” ‘*I do not wish that,” said Robert Boyle, 
“ for I would not give up the pleasure of serving 
God all my life for all the sin in the world!” And 
wher he did that,God looked down from heaven and 
loved him; for God knew that Robert Boyle meant 











le good and holy children? 





Shall you, idle, 


And his whole life proved that he kept his prom- 
ise. Asa Christian, he was remarkable for two 
things. The first was, that HE LOVED HIS BIBLE; 
for he read it, he ‘studied it, and he thought and 
prayed over it. And so much did he wish to under- 
stand it well, that he studied, very carefully, the 
Hebrew language, in which the Old Testament was 
first written, and the Greek language, in which the 
New Testament was first written. He also read a 
great number of the best religious books of every 
kind. And he thought that other people onght to 
read, and study, and think, and pray, over the Bible, 
and they too would understand it and Jove it a6 he 
did. For this reason he gave large sums of money 
to have the Bible translated, and sent to the four 
quarters of the world. He gave more than a thous- 
and dollars to have the Gospel of Christ preached 
in this country; after giving so much, he thought 
he had not done enough ; for when he died, he said 
that every year two hundred dollars of his money 
must be given to some one who would preach every 
year eight sermons, to explain and prove the truth 
of the religion of Christ. 

The second thing for which the good Boyle was 
remarkable, was his GREAT REVERENCE OF THE 
ALMIGHTY. When he heard any person speak of 
that Holy One, he would immediately stop for a 
moment, as if he was afraid of taking the sacred 
name of God in vain. Bishop Burnet was the friend 
of Boyle, and preached his funeral sermon. And 
while he was preaching, he said, Robert Boyle had 
the deepest reverence of the Great God of heaven 
and earth, that I ever saw in any man! 
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THE TRIALS, 


On the night of the 6th of April last, an old gen- 
tleman in Salem was killed in his bed, about eleven 
o’clock at night. The deed was done by a heavy 
blow on his head, and six stabs in his side. He 
was sleeping alone in the chamber, and there was 
no witness to the murder but that Being to whom 
the darkness and the light are both alike. He was 
a rich man, and people supposed one of his relations 
or some other person had killed him to get his mo- 
ney; but for some time they could not find out the 
guilty. Salem was in great commotion, for people 
were struck with horror at the awful crime; and 
did not feel safe in their own houses, while there 
were such monsters of iniquity abroad. Every bo- 
dy conversed about the murder; and every body, 
both at Salem and all the towns about, were inquir- 
ing how they should bring the criminals to punish- 
ment. 

After a long time the mystery began to be clear- 
ed up, and the first discovery was providentially 
made which made the whole matter plain. By the 
imprudence and folly of the criminals themselves 
suspicion was raised ; afier which several persons 
were arrested and committed to prison for trial. And 
since that time, which is about six months, almost 
all the people in this part of the country have talk- 
ed a great deal about the ¢rials of the prisoners. 
Children must understand, that when a person sus- 
pected of crime is arrested, a justice of the peace 
examines the witnesses ; and if he perceives reason 
to think he will be proved guilty, he commits him 
to prison to be brought to a regular trial before" 
the court. If not, the prisoner goes free. When 
the court meets, a grand jury examines the evidence 
against the prisoners ; and if they believe any one 
of them will be proved guilty, they indict him, or 
bring in a bill as it is called, and every such per- 
son is brought into court, where the whole matter 
is inquired into from beginning to end. This pro- 
ceeding iu court is called the trial. At the close 
of it if the jury, called the petit juty or jury of trial, 
say the prisoner is guilty, then he is condemned to 
be executed. ay 

Let us describe a court, sitting at one of these 
trials, and the proceedings which take place. The 
principal parties are the judges, the jury, the law- 
yers, the sheriffs, the clerk, the persons accused, 





what he said. 





the witnesses, and the spectators. The judges are 
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usually two, three, or four in number when crimin- 
al cases are tried. They sit ona high platform like 
a bench, and we speak of them all together as the 
bench. The jury, when empannelled or arrang- 
ed for business, always consist of twelve men, 
sent from different towns, and selected for their good 
sense, honesty, and fair characters. All the law- 
yers of the county may be present if they choose ; 
and they sit together in a part of the house, con- 
venient for addressing the judges and the jury. 
One or two lawyers are appointed by government 





toplead forthe people and against the prisoners; the 
prisoners employ others to plead for them, such as 
they select. The high sheriff and his assistants 
have charge of the prisoners, and preserve order 
in the court under the direction of the judges. 
The clerk keeps all the records of the court and 








; ; # 
administers the oaths to jurors and witnesses. The 


persons accused, or prisoners, are conducted from | 


at the bar. 
called in to tell it in court. 


Sut they are all put under oath, on both sides, to 
tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
whether it is for the prisoner or against him. 
spectators are those who come in to hear the trial, 
sometimes a great crowd of people ; often including, 
in a case of murder, the friends and neighbors of 
the murdered person and of the accused. 

When the court is orzanized and opened with 
prayer; when the officers of justice have placed the 
accused person at the bar; when the solemn indict- 
ment is read, charging him with shedding the blood 
of his fellow man; when the clerk directs him to 
look upon the jury and answer the question, ‘ Are 
you guilty of the crime alleged or are you not guil- 
ty! then isan awful moment. If he says ‘ Guilty,’ 
there is no need of proceeding with the trial, and 
he is condemned on his own confession. Ifhe says, 
‘ Not guilty,’ then the attorneys for government call 
witnesses to show that he is guilty, and the pris- 
oner’s lawyers call others to prove that he is not 
guilty. When all the witnesses have testified, the 
lawyers on both sides plead and argue the cause, 
and the judge explains the law and remarks on the 
evidence to enlighten the minds ofthe jury. When 
all this is done the jury go to their room to prepare 
what is called their verdict to bring into court ; 
which is to contain their opinion and decide wheth- 
er the prisoner is guilty or not. If they are all of 
one mind, they do decide it ; if not, they return and 
report that they cannot agree, and the prisoner has 
to be tried again by another jury. 

[t is another awful moment when the jury return 
with their verdict, & the whole court and spectators 
are assembled to hear it. The prisoner now feels 
that life and death are set before him, and that a few 
moments will decide his fate. If the jury say,‘ Not 
agreed,’ he has a little respite, and one more chance 
for life. Ifthey say, ‘ Not guilty,’ he is saved from 
the gates of despair and is immediately set at liber- 
ty. Ifthey say, ‘ Guilty,’ it is decided against him 
& his hope is gone. At some convenient time before 
the court rises he is placed for the last time at the 
bar, and the presiding judge passes upon him the 
sentence of the law, that on a day that the govern- 
or shall appoint he be taken from the prison to the 
gallows and there be hung by the neck until he is 
dead. ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” 

It was supposed at one time that six persons were 
concerned in the murder of Capt. White of Salem. 


‘Two of these were set free in the preparatory stages, | 
because sufficient evidence was not found to war-| ce. ) 
rant the grand jury in finding bills against them.| was on a visit to a lady who was very fond of him. 
Richard Crowninshield Jr. the only one who went | One day, at breakfast, there was some hot bread 
into the house, and who gave the deadly blows, took | upon the table and it was handed to him, but he 
He | would not take it. ‘‘ Do you not like hot bread ?” 


his own life in prison before he was tried. 
foresaw he should be proved guilty and condemned, 
and chose to die by his own hand, rather than bear 


jail into the court house by sheriffs, and placed | he would givea thousand dollars if somebody would 
within an iron railing called the bar ; and it is usu-| kill him. . ed doin; 
al to speak of them when on trial as the prisoners! but proposed it to the Crowninshield s, and hired 
The witnesses are those persons who! Richard to strike the blows, while he waited ina 
are supposed to know something bout the crime, or street near by ready to afford assistance. ‘The deed 
about the circumstances connected with it, and are! was done. 
Some are summoned | aged victim,'and of two of the murderers, and a 
by the government officers, to testify against a pris-| third is soon to suffer the same fate. One more if 
oner; others by his attorneys, to testify in his favor.| not two, who were doubtless concerned with them, 


| 


' go forth like Cain as vagabonds in the earth. 
The} 


the shame of a public trial and execution. John 
Francis Knapp was tried and condemned, and hung 
at Salem on the 28th of September. Joseph Jen- 
kins Knapp, jr. brother of John F. has receutly had 
his trial, and last week was sentenced to be hung. 
George Crowninshield, a brother of Richard’s, was 
tried last week and acquitted, because it could not 
be proved that he was actively concerned in the 
murder, although he was certainly present with the 
others when they were laying their plans. . 
See what the sad consequences may be, even in 
this world, of the indulgence of criminal desires in 
a single breast. J. J. Knapp, jr, coveted the mo- 
ney of Capt. White, to whom he was related by 
marriage ; and he thought he could secure a good 
share of it by stealing the old man’s will and pre- 
venting his making another. He could not be sure 
of it till Capt. W. was dead. Then he wished the 
old man was out of the way, and said to his brother 


His brother declined doing it himself 


Avarice has caused the death of the 


have escaped conviction for the present; but will 
See 
what avarice has done; and let these dreadful tran- 
sactions warn us not to covet that which is our netgh- 
bor’s. 
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THE SLOTHFUL MESSENGER. 
«* As smoke to the eyes, and as vinegar to the teeth, so is 

the sluggard to them that send him.’’—Proverbs of Solomon. 
A king’s messenger may not stop to lift up a man 
who has fallen down ; yet a father’s messenger oft- 
en and often forgets (oh, how shameful is this!) 
the ‘* Make haste back, my son!’ with which he 
was sent, to idle, and trifle, and sport by the way. 
He consents to be as smoke to his father’s eyes, 
and as vinegar to his father’s teeth! May every 
little reader who has done so, be speedily cured ; 
and may all who have not, fear, and shun, and fly 
from this unworthy and unkind fault, about which 
the Bible has in it so true and so severe a saying. 

[Children’s Magazine. 
—_—— 

For the Youth’s Companion. 
Anecdote.—A little boy, member of the Portland 
north Sabbath School, returned home after the dis- 
mission of school, one morning, where he had 
heard some remarks about Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, said to his mother—‘‘ I am not going to play 

any more on the Sabbath—for I love God.” 

Portland. — D.C. C. 
A new Heart.—A little girl being on a visit toa 
neighbor, Mrs. — told her that she must have a 
new heart, or she could never meet her God in 
peace. When the child returned, she thus ad- 
dressed her mother—“* Mrs. — says I must have a 
new heart; and do youthink, mother, that God will 
tear me in pieces to put a new heart within me?” 
“« No, my dear, but if you will pray to God, he will 

change your heart and make it new.” =D. C. C. 


fe 

A young Teacher.—A boy at a short distance 
from the town of Hull, was heard to sing a hymn 
while attending to his employment. On being as- 
ked éf he was taught at a Sunday school, he repli- 
ed, “* Yes, at —— Sunday school, and I thank God 
that there ever was a Sunday school, or a teacher. 
—It was there that I learned to read, and sing, 
and pray j—and as soon as I ean attend, I will go 








and teach others, for it is a blessed work.” 


a oe 
Obedience.—A little boy, about seven years old, 


“Yes,” said he, “I like it very 


= 


take some ?” “ Because,” said the little boy, “ jny 
father does not wish me to eat hot bread.” “By 
your father isa great way off,” said the lady, “ ang 
will not know whether you eat it or not. You may 
take it fur once. There will be no harm in tha.” 
“No! I will not disobey my father and mother, 
1 must do what they have told me todo, if they are 
a great way off. 1 would not touch it if I were 
sure nobody would see me. 1 myself should know 
it, and that would be enough.”—W. S. S. Mess. 
—_<o— 

Praying in Secret.—Liule Mary W. whose te. 
ligious experience is narrated in the Evangelical 
Guardian, was once asked, ‘* Mary, do you love w 
pray in the family or in secret best?” Her reply 
was, “I love to pray with others ; but I can say to 
God, when I am alone, what I cannot say when | 
am with others.” Child’s Magazine. 
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For the Youth's Companion, 
SAINTS IN GLORY. 
Canst thou not see with fancy’s eye, 
As faith removes the cloud, 
That happy throng of saints on high, 
That round their Saviour crowd 2? 
No sin nor sorrow enters there, 
No anxious look, no ‘estering care. 
‘Salvation to our God,” they sing, 
«Who sits upon the throne ; 
All glo:y to the Lamb, our King, 
Who bore our sins alone ; 
To hita who wash’d us in his blood, 
And made us kings and priests to God.’? 
Dear Saviour, may not I aspire 
To be admitted there, 
And, mingling in that blissful choir, 
Thy snile and blessing share ? 
O be my light upon the road, 
And guide my feet to thine abode. 


LR 
ON A LITTLE GIRL.—By Wa. 


That beautiful and starry brow, 
With youth and joy all splendent now— 
Can it be marred by years ? 
That passionless and stainless breast, 
Where innocence hath raised her nest— 
Murt it be racked by fears ? 
That glowing cheek and sun bright eye 
Whenee laughter wings its archery— 
Will it be stained with tears % 
Such is, alas! the bitter doom 
That waits each tenant of the tomb ;— 
And how canst thou, young bud of beauty, be 
Excluded from the pale of destiny ! 
But years will pass nor leave behind 
One stain upon thy seraph_ mind— 
Then, come, thou fearful age ! 
And fears that rack thy breast may prove 
The token sure of passionate love— 
Such is love’s heritage ! 
And tears from pity’s fount will flow, 
And on the cheek full sunny glow, 
Of joy the fond presage ! 
Thy days shall onward wing their way, : 
Like the month of fragrance-breathing May ; 
Or should Grief come thy beauties to enshroud, 
It shall pass o’er thee like au April cloud. 


—-2Le— 3 
From the New-England 


THE ORPIIAN’S PRAYER. 
O Tuov! the helpless orplian’s hope, 
For whom alone my eyes look up, 
In each distressing day ; 
Father, for that’s the sweetest name 
That e’er these lips were taught to frame, 
Instruct this heart to pray. 
Low in the dust my parents lie, 
And no attentive ear is nigh 
But thine, to mark my woe; 
No hand to wipe away iy tears, 
No gentle voice to hush wy fears, 
Remains to me below. 


To Heaven my earthly friends are gone, 

And thither are my comforts flown, 
But I continue here ! 

Be thou my pattern, friend and guide 

Of those who have no hope beside, 
And what have I to fear ? 

If I am spared throughout the span 

That makes-ihe narrow life of man, 
And reach to hoary age, 

Tostruct me in thy holy will, 

Teach me the duties to fulfil, 
Of each successive stage. 

But if thy wisdom should decree 

An early sepulchre for me, 
Fathet, thy will be done! 

On thy dear bosom I rely, 


FRASER. 








| said the lady. 


much, ma’am.” “ Then, my dear, why do you not 


And if I live or if I die, 


O leave me not alone. CoLLyEb 
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